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220 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

and the many slave insurrections, whose cause is to be found in 
the teachings of the French Revolution and their practical applica- 
tion by the "black republic" of Haiti, had brought the South to 
a belief in the danger of Negro education. 

During the first period the most influential advocates of educa- 
tion were "masters who desired to increase the economic efficiency 
of the labor supply," though the church played an important part 
after it had abrogated the law that "a Christian could not be held 
as a slave" and especially after 1760 when democratic principles 
brought education as the right of a Negro into a new angle of 
vision. In the second period an attempt was made in the South 
to divorce religious training from education, but opposition to 
education grew so strong that for a time even religious instruction 
was denied to Southern Negroes. The reaction was not confined 
to the South but it never spread so widely in the North and pro- 
gress was made steadily there until the war. Negro colleges were 
founded, attempts made at vocational training, and a certain 
amount of success had been attained in wringing from Northern 
states the right of education at public expense for Negro as well 
as white children. 

Arabia Infelix or the Turks in Yamen. By G. Wyman Bury. 
London: Macmillan. 1915. Pp. x, 213. 

Yamen is in the southwestern corner of Arabia, the land over 
which the Queen of Sheba once ruled and one quite inhospitable to 
strangers. It is into this little known section of Arabia that the 
author's investigations as a naturalist took him and the charm of 
his description lies partly in the fact that the country has been so 
little traveled and partly in his own ease of style. Mr. Bury is 
as keen a student of politics as he is of birds and it is to the po- 
litical situation of the land under Turkish rule that he devotes the 
larger part of his book. 

Ottoman dominion began to be exercised in Yamen as early as 
1538, though it has at no period since been completely established. 
Today 

Turkey may be said to hold the Hodeida-Sanaa road, and a 
strip of country on either side of it, broad where her posts occur, 
and narrowing between them to a mere thread of sovereignty, in- 
dicated by the field-telegraph that links up Sanaa with Stamboul. 

She has been unable to establish herself in Asir to the north, 
and since her failure to nip the Idrisi movement in 1912, she has 
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contented herself with guarding the frontier to save Hodeida from 
the raids of the Asiri. 

In 1913 Turkey adopted a new policy in dealing with this 
troublesome province by entering into an entente with the Imam 
who claims by descent both political and religious power, but this 
entente has proved of little advantage to either party. The 
Imam possesses little real power and has had to be bolstered up 
by Turkish forces. On the other hand, the Imam stipulated that 
" Yamen civil and criminal law be no longer based on the Turkish 
code or 'Kanum but on the old Islamic code or 'Sheira/ " a 
stipulation which is causing a great deal of discontent throughout 
Yamen for the Kanum is a "broad and well-considered judicial 
scheme, drawn up to meet the requirements of modern Moslem 
life;" while the Islamic code was "promulgated for the narrow 
needs of tribal life more than a thousand years ago, and in its un- 
modified form, is certainly not suited to the needs of any com- 
munity above the standard of mere barbarism." Its adoption 
has had a depressing effect upon the business activity of the 
country. 

Turkish rule in Arabia Mr. Bury considers a failure, unpro- 
fitable to the Turks as well as deadening to Arabia. He says: 

By birth-right, creed, and temperament, no one is better fitted 
to rule Moslems than Turks. If only their administrative ability 
were on a par with their other gifts, pan-Islamism would be the 
greatest vital force in the world .... They are the 
natural rulers of Islamic races, born with the sceptre in their 
hands, and they have thrown it away. 

As to the future of Arabia, Mr. Bury makes no prediction save 
that there is "a marked tendency throughout Turkish Arabia to 
revert to patriarchal or tribal rule, with or without some central 
authority." 

The Struggle for Scutari. (Turk, Slav, and Albanian.) By M. 

Edith Durham. London: Edward Arnold. 1914. Pp. xi, 

320. 

Miss Durham, in her Struggle for Scutari, describes that part 
of the First Balkan War of which she was herself a witness, from 
the point of view of one whose sympathies are entirely with the 
Albanian Maltsors. Her book is an expos6, first, of the inefficiency 
of the government instituted by the Young Turk party and 
second, of the rottenness of Montenegrin politics in dealing with 
the Albanian question. 



